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logical Ethics. The book certainly fulfilled his
condition, and began the invaluable process of con-
vincing a rather self-satisfied young man of his
intellectual limitations.

It has always seemed to me that that was in my
day the great difference between the classical educa-
tion offered at Oxford and Cambridge. At the latter
institution (which I mention with all respect) I
believe that in those days all that happened was that
you did progressively harder and harder unseens and
harder and harder pieces of composition. This pro-
cess no doubt turned you into a very fine and accurate
scholar, but there was nothing in it to frighten you,
The result seemed to me to be that my Cambridge
contemporaries left their university fundamentally
unchanged, whereas no one who had read Greats
with any intelligence could avoid having his outlook
on life radically altered.

I say this with the more confidence because, as
I have said, I was no philosopher. When I attended
Caird's lectures I was misled by his Scottish accent
into mistaking his reference to the synthetic unity of
apperception into " our perception," and the mistake
was typical of a low type of philosophic mind. I
understood very little of what Professor Cook Wilson
tried to teach us: I never read the Timssus as he
encouraged us to do, and I was able in my viva to
answer the only question put to me by the Master
of Balliol, " Have you read the De Animal " with an
unhesitating negative.